﻿Small-flower pawpaw (Asimina parviflora) Identification and Differentiation Guide 
by Tinyel, no last name because this way it’s Cool and Dramatic.


I am nonbinary and use it/its pronouns, so if you are refering me when telling others about this guide, you should refer to me as “it” rather than “he”, “she”, “they”, or any other pronouns. EX: “It made a guide to help people identify small-flower pawpaws, and tell them apart from common pawpaws!”


(I’m also autistic and have ADHD, which might be obvious, lol)


________________




Started: June 29th, 2022, 8:30ish PM.
Forgotten about until August 9th, 2022, 5:17 PM.
Finished: August 18th, 2022, 6:32PM.
________________






This guide is meant to be 100% free for everyone to download and/or print if you’ve got the ink. All photos used are either by me, or are public domain, sourced from iNaturalist. If a photo is not credited to someone else, it’s by me.


This will hopefully help people be able to tell the difference between small-flower pawpaw, common pawpaw, and a few other unrelated species that I am familiar with, like persimmons and hickories.


This will be set up in whatever order I feel like writing about first.


I also do not know any of the Scientific Terminology for the things I’ve describing here, so I’m just going to use words like “wrinkly” or “smooth” ect.


When I am showing pictures of multiple species to compare their features, I will try to have it be from photos taken on the same day of the same year from the same area, to highlight the differences in their growth progress. If an exact match isn’t possible, I’ll pick from the closest dates and closest locations as possible. 


Let’s get started, with the leaves:


All pawpaws have a few things in common: Their leaves have smooth edges, with no serrations, lobes, or teeth at all. The only time their leaves won’t have smooth edges is if it’s damage caused by insects or disease.


Their leaves alternate, meaning that as the leaves go up the stem, they do so in a zig-zag pattern, with one leaf on the left side of the stem, then on the right side, then the left again, and ect.


Like this:
  

[ID: A simple lineless digital drawing showing a brown twig with green ovals for leaves, alternating on the stem in a zig-zag pattern, with a black line tracing the zig-zag pattern they create, labeled, “Alternating leaves”, with a smaller zig-zag pattern on the side, and a black border around the image. End ID.] 


Image source here. https://archive.org/details/leaf-arrangement-guides/opposite%20leaves.png


As opposed to these, opposite leaves:
  

[ID: A simple digital lineless drawing showing a brown twig with green circles for leaves, with each set of leaves directly across eachother on the twig, connected by a black line. On the side of the image is a smaller stack of black lines, and the whole image has a black border. End ID.]


Image source here. https://archive.org/details/leaf-arrangement-guides/opposite%20leaves.png


Pawpaw leaves will never emerge directly across from eachother on the stem, though they may appear to do so when seen from a distance, but once you look at where each leaf attaches to the stem, it should become obvious. 


Small-flower and common pawpaw leaves also have another thing in common, and I specify these two because it may be different for pawpaw species mainly found in Florida - The leaves don’t usually face straight up and down, but hang at a slight angle, and almost always facing the same direction, so they look flat. They will almost never grow with the stem straight up, and the leaves going straight up and down.


This helps to tell them apart from most other plants, including magnolias.


Now imagine that the stem of the plant you’re looking at is a square, which you’re looking at from above. For small-flower and common pawpaws, the leaves should only ever be emerging from two sides of that square up the entire stem, without variation.


Like this:
  
 
[ID: A picture wit ha black border around it, showing a small brown square in the center, with green rectangles on the left and right, each labeled, “leaf”, and grey Xs on the top and bottom, labeled, “no leaf”. End ID.] 


Image source here. https://archive.org/details/pawpawleafarangementabastract


Young hickories are often confused for pawpaws because of their large leaves sharing a same very general shape, but they can be told apart because hickory leaves are serrated and are opposite eachother on the leaf-stem.


They also have compound leaves, rather than “true leaves”, meaning that there will be what seem like multiple leaves on a single leaf-stem, which attaches at the base to the true woody stem of the branch.


Here’s what compound leaves look like:
  

[ID: A simple digital lineless drawing with a brown twig, and compound leaves with thin green stems, and smaller circles connected to that green stem. It is labeled, "Compound leaves". End ID.] 


Image source here. https://archive.org/details/leaf-arrangement-guides/opposite%20leaves.png


And here’s a hickory leaf to demonstrate the real thing:
  

[ID: A photograph of a hickory leaf in spring, with a white hand behind it for scale and to make it easier to see. The compound leaf has a set of 7 leaflets, each light green and shaped like pointed, long ovals, with serrated edges, which show up against the person’s white skin. Six of the seven leaflets form pairs across from eachother on the thin leaf-stem, with the final leaflet pointing straight out at the end. End Id.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/108334122


Buckeyes and horse chestnuts are another one I see being confused for pawpaws, and in fact, the first time I saw a common pawpaw tree, I assumed it was some kind of horse chestnut! But like with hickories, they have leaflets (with very long leaf-stems!) and are serrated. Their leaflets emerge from the tree on a very long leaf-stem, and the leaflets at the end sort of radiate out in a circle. When pawpaw leaves are closely packed, or seen from below, they can look very similar.


Here’s a horse chestnut tree as an example, photo by imwolfe on iNaturalist:
  

[ID: A photograph of a horse-chestnut tree, with several clusters of leaves hanging down across the photo, with warm yellow sunlight visible behind them. The compound leaves hang down from an unseen branch on long, thin leaf-stems, and the leaflets emerge from the end of the leaf-stem in a pattern like a fan, with the largest leaf in the center, then getting smaller as they go around, with the smallest two right next to the leaf-stem. Each leaflet is serrated, with shapes ranging from fat ovals to skinny at the base and rounder at the end. End ID.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/89579668


Persimmons are another one that gets mixed up for pawpaws, and their leaves are both smooth, and alternating, the way pawpaw leaves are, so in this case, you have to look a the shape of the leaf, and the buds at the base of each leaf.


Persimmon leaves are usually round or pointed-oval shaped, with pointed, sharp-looking buds at the base of each leaf, like this:
  

[ID: A photograph of a common persimmon twig, with a white hand behind it to make it easier to see. The twig has light brown bark, with grey-brown, pointed buds at the base of each leaf. The leaves alternate on the stem in a zig-zag pattern, with red-pink leaf stems where they connect to the twig, fading slightly to orange towards the leaf. The bases of the leaves are rounded, with a central, pale yellow leaf vein. End ID.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/127002594


Pawpaw leaves tend to be longer rather than round or oval shaped, and if they have buds at the base of the leaves, they will be round and fuzzy, like little fluffy spheres:
  

[ID: A cropped photo of a small-flower pawpaw twig, focusing on the round, fuzzy buds at the base of each dark green leaf. The stem is dark brown, with the bark turning suddenly grey lower down where it is older. Each leaf has a thin green-yellow central leaf vein. End ID.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/85704670


Small-flower pawpaw leaves will almost always be smaller than common pawpaw leaves by a large margin.


There is also a difference in their general shapes, with common pawpaw leaves usually being longer, and small-flower being wider. This doesn’t always apply (seedlings, and very young suckers usually have leaves that are very different from mature plants/stems) but it almost always does.


There’s also a difference in the visual texture of the leaves, with common pawpaw leaves usually having the surface of the leaf sort of puff up between the veins of the leaf, while small-flower pawpaws tend to much smoother in comparison.


Let’s start with size since that’s easy enough.


  

[ID: A photograph of two leaves on the ground next to eachother, with part of a pink shoe next to them. The leaf on the left is labeled, “Small-flower pawpaw”, and the leaf on the right is labeled, “Common pawpaw”. The date and location are listed as “July 5th, 2022, Savannah, Georgia”. The small-flower pawpaw leaf is smaller than the common pawpaw in both height and width. End ID.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/125052795


It was a hot day when this photo was taken, so the common pawpaw leaf, which I took first, wasn’t in the best of shape, so I can’t use this photo to show the difference in the texture of the leaves, but it shows the difference in size very well.


Up near the tops of the leaves you can also see some of the texture difference I mentioned － the way on the common pawpaw it forms little bubbles between the veins of the leaves?


Here’s a picture that better shows the texture differences: 
  

[ID: Two photos next to eachother. The first is labeled, “Small-flower pawpaw (Asimina parviflora) May 12th, 2022”. The second is labeled, “Common pawpaw (Asimina triloba) May 7th 2017”. The small-flower pawpaw has dark green, smooth leaves, with the new-growth section of the stem a warm, cinnamon orange, and the old-growth a dull silver grey. The common pawpaw has lighter green leaves which droop downwards, and have a wrinkled texture following the veins on the leaf. End ID.]


Image sources:
Small-flower pawpaw: https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/116770759
Common pawpaw: https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/6192581


The small-flower pawpaws are smooth here, while looking at the common pawpaws, the veins on the leaves stand out sharply, causing wrinkles and casting small shadows. These photos are from May, so they also show off another key feature in telling the two species apart:


Small-flower pawpaw new-growth stems turn a very bright, distinct cinnamon-orange in late spring / early summer. 


Here’s a closer picture, from May 12th 2022, the same day as the photo above, though they’re different plants:  
[ID: A photograph of a stem from a small-flower pawpaw, with a white hand behind it. The stem of the plant is thin, with a warm cinnamon orange color, and dark green leaves with pale yellow center veins. At the very end of the twig is a brown, fuzzy leaf-bud that is shaped like the pointed tip of a paintbrush. End ID.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/116770737


As you can see here, the twig is almost orange in color, and this color becomes even more dramatic when in direct sunlight, when it seems to almost glow.


This is a very easy way to tell small-flower pawpaws from common pawpaws during this time of year, because common pawpaw stems are usually still a very light green.


Here’s a photo by dryopteris2 on iNAturalist showing a common pawpaw stem:
  

[ID: A cropped photo of a common pawpaw stem, showing that the new growth is a pale green, with large leaves branching off it in a zig-zag pattern. Brown fallen leaves are visible on the ground below it. End ID.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/79468713


Here are some more pictures of a small-flower pawpaw stem later in the year. The first is the same plant, the second is a different one from the same area:
  
[ID: Two photos of a small-flower pawpaw stem, with a white hand behind it for scale and the make it easier to see. The picture on the left is labeled, “July 7th 2022”, the one on the right is “August 1st 2022”. Both pictures are marked with the location of “Savannah, Georgia”. Both pictures show dark green leaves, with green-yellow central leaf-veins, connecting to a warm brown stem. At the base of each leaf is a round flower bud. In the photo from July, the stem is slightly brighter, in the one from August, is is lightly duller. End ID.]


Image sources:
July 7: https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/125208078, August 1: https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/129229593


And that leads us to the next feature for telling them apart: The age and height at which they flower.


Common pawpaws will form actual proper trees, that can grow up to around 30 ft tall at their tallest. Small-flower pawpaws will form shapes more like shrubs or spindly bushes, growing up to around 8 ft at their tallest.


Most I have seen in person and in iNaturalist observations are much smaller than this, though, with most of them around two or three feet tall at most, and a few rarer ones taller than this. The tallest one I’ve seen in person so far was about five feet tall.


This plant is only a foot or so tall, and it’s covered in flower buds. This picture was taken in February, aka late winter, to show what they look like when they’re about to break dormancy. These buds are starting to swell, showing that the flowers will soon open!


  

[ID: A photograph of a small-flower pawpaw that does not yet have any leaves, so that it is only the grey stem and the dark brown flower buds covering the many short branches. The buds towards the ends of the branches are larger than those at the base, and each twig ends in a thin pointed bud like the tip of a paint brush. End ID.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/106704019


And here is a closer look at the paint-brush tip leaf bud at the end of the stem, a sure-fire way to identify pawpaws if they don’t have any leaves－ or if they do!


  

[ID: End A photograph of the end of a small-flower pawpaw twig, with dark brown flower buds beginning to swell, and a dark brown leaf bud at the end of the twig, pointed straight away, like the tip of a small paintbrush. ID.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/106704019


If a pawpaw is wild and is flowering at less than 5 feet tall, it’s probably safe to say that it is not a common pawpaw.


In winter when there are no leaves to identify with, and in general, you can use the location to help identify it too － common pawpaws like to grow where they can get lots of water, so are more likely to be round near rivers and creeks.


The further north you go, the more common common pawpaws become, and the less common small-flower pawpaws become.


Comparing Savannah, Georgia, to Atlanta Georgia, if you find a common pawpaw in Savannah, it’s probably because it was planted purposefully, and you are most likely to find small-flower pawpaws in the wild.


In Atlanta, both species can be found in almost equal numbers, with slightly more common pawpaws than small-flower. Once you get further north than Atlanta, Common pawpaws start to become more and more common, with small-flower pawpaws becoming virtually nonexistent once you get to Kentucky and Virginia. If you are as far north as Washington and you find a pawpaw, it is almost certainly a common pawpaw, unless you’ve stumbled upon an adventurous gardner who’s purposefully planted one of the smaller species.


Jumping back to using the leaves to identify them, the hardest time to tell small-flower pawpaw and common pawpaws apart by their leaves is very early spring when they’re first starting to emerge, because when they are very young, both leaves look similar, with the leaves sort of folded up like little folding fans, so they share a similar wrinkly texture. But even then, there are still details you can look for to tell them apart, like the size.


The newest leaves will be the most similar in size, but the older leaves further down the stem should start showing more of their distinct characteristics, with common pawpaw leaves becoming bigger than most people’s hands, and small-flower leaves staying smaller. 


The difference in texture is harder to notice at this time, but still there, too. Common pawpaw leaves will all have the wrinkly texture, while small-flower leaves will get smoother as they get older, further down the stem: 
________________


  

[ID: Two photos next to eachother on a black background. The first on the left is labeled, “Small-flower pawpaw, March 30th, 2022, Savannah, Georgia”. The one on the right is labeled, “Common pawpaw, April 28th, 2022, Savannah, Georgia”. The small-flower pawpaw’s leaves are green, with smaller, more wrinkled leaves at the top of the stem, and slightly larger ones further back as they begin to smooth out. A white hand is below the plant, showing that the largest leaf is only as long as the palm of the hand. The common pawpaw photo shows the leaves as light yellow, with sunlight shining on them, and most of the leaves pointing slightly towards the ground. All of the leaves are wrinkled in texture, from the smallest to the largest. .   End ID.]


Image sources:
Small-flower pawpaw: https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/109981259
Common pawpaw: https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/114284382


Another difference between common and small-flower pawpaws is, as you can probably guess from their names - the size of the flowers.
The flowers of both species have some things in common – both usually face downward rather than up or to the side, are pollinated more by beetles and flies than bees (and can attract some very rare and interesting beetles at that – keep an eye out to make some cool observations!), and start out green before maturing to a dark burgundy red or brown, with mature flowers releasing pollen, and immature green flowers accepting pollen.
In other terms, the flowers start out “female” (accepting pollen), and, if they are not pollinated within a certain amount of time, they become “male” (producing pollen).
If you were to hand-pollinate pawpaws, you would collect pollen from the red “male” flowers and transfer it to the green “female” flowers.
Small-flower pawpaws, as their name suggests, have very small flowers. The flower buds are the size of the eraser on the end of a pencil, and even when the flowers are fully open and mature, they will be smaller than your thumb is wide.
Here’s an example of three small-flower pawpaws compared to my hand. Two of these flowers are fully mature and burgundy, one is still maturing and green, but this is as big as they’ll get, and they’re all smaller than my thumbnail.
These were originally facing down, I had to lift the stem up to take this picture, hence why I’m holding it in place with my thumb rather than just having my hand behind them to make it easier to see them.
  

[ID: A photograph of three small-flower pawpaw flowers on a thin, warm brown stem, with a white hand behind it and the thumb holding the stem still. Each flower is formed by six petals, three on the outside, curling away towards the center, and three in the center that are more tightly clasped, but still with the ends curling outward in the very middle. The outer petals on all three flowers are a light yellow-green, with the center flowers on the top two mature ones a dark red-brown, and the last flower all the same yellow-green. End ID.] 
Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/108334654
Common pawpaw flowers are much larger, and differently shaped. While small-flower pawpaw outer petals flare out to form three distinct petals, common pawpaw petals are wider and hang down around the center more like a skirt.
Here is a photo by schoenitz on iNaturalist of some common pawpaw flowers, with the two red ones on the end being more mature than the one further down that’s still mostly green.
  

[ID: A photograph of three common pawpaw flowers and their twig sitting on a smooth brown and grey surface like stone, with a few very young, light green leaves on the end of the twig. Each flowers is facing downward, with the tips of the petals resting on the surface below them. Each has three large petals that are visible, hanging down around the center of the flower, hiding it from sight. The first two towards the end of the stem have dark red-brown petals, and the one further back on the stem is mottled mostly light green with a bit of red fading in, with smaller petals that are not yet completely enclosing the center, showing three more green petals inside. End ID.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/5931558


Last but not least, the fruit! As you can probably guess from the different sizes of the two plants, small-flower pawpaws have much, much smaller fruit that common pawpaws, even excluding cultivated varieties of common pawpaw that were chosen for their large fruits.


Here’s a photo by garyperesta on iNaturalist of some wild common pawpaw fruits:
  

[ID: A photograph of a hand wearing a wooden beaded bracelet, holding five common pawpaw fruits. The fruits are mostly oblong in shape, with pale yellow-green skins with some darker yellow and brown mottling. The five fruits are mostly equal in size, with one slightly smaller than the rest. End ID.]


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/4100095 


Meanwhile, here’s some small-flower pawpaw fruit I found:
  

[ID: A photo of a white hand holding two small-flower pawpaw fruits, which are very pale green with some very small, scattered black spots. The fruits are vaguely shaped like rounded teardrops, and the larger is slightly larger than an American quarter, with the smaller half the size. End ID.] 


Image source here. https://www.inaturalist.org/observations/129229562